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ABSTRACT 

The results of the research on the emotional literacy of students are 
presented in this paper. The primary goal of the research was to examine 
the general level and characteristics of the emotional literacy profile. The 
secondary goal was to determine the similarities and differences in levels 
of emotional literacy between pupils in relation to their gender and age. 
“Emotional awareness questionnaire” was used on the sample of 335 students 
of both sexes and two age groups (primary school pupils aged 14-15 years 
and high school students of 18-19 year). The research was descriptive, non- 
experimental and exploratory. The data obtained by the study were analyzed 
using the statistical package SPSS. The results of statistical descriptions of the 
empirical profile suggest that the general level of students’ emotional literacy 
can be classified as average. Analyzes of differences related to gender and 
age on individual profile components, showed that the gender differences 
were Statistically significant (p<.001) on all components (“emotional numb- 
ness, “empathy” and “interactivity”), while age differences were significant 
on the components: “differentiation of emotions” and “empathy” (p<.001). 
The obtained findings were discussed in the context of the starting reference 
model of research. Recommended and needed future steps are the peda- 
gogical monitoring of emotional development of young people, systematic 
influence on the development of their emotional competences and a far 
more active role of the school in the development of the emotional literacy 
of both students and teachers. 


© 2018 IJCRSEE. All rights reserved. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The question of the affective dimensions 
of the educational process and the emotional 
literacy of pupils and teachers is a topic that 
contemporary education was focused on only 
in recent years. 

Before this, the approach to emotions 
in an educational context could be labeled as 
“emotionally blind’, although it has long been 
known that emotions are factors that influence 
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the overall functioning of a person, and have 
an important, often crucial, role in interperson- 
al relations, motivation and learning. As early 
as 1930s, Vygotsky (1986) has stated in his 
learning theory that emotions have key roles 
in employing cognitive skills, learning and 
development process. Social and emotional 
factors have wide range of impacts from mo- 
tivation for learning, remembering previously 
learnt knowledge and skills to logical thought 
(Elias, 2006; Oksuz, 2016; Park, 1999). 

In recent years, many authors have con- 
tributed with their work to clearer understand- 
ing of the importance of emotional competenc- 
es for the level of life success and well-being 
of man. However, the strongest impact on the 
(re)affirmation of emotion research in all aca- 
demic areas, has been achieved by research in 
the field of neuroscience (Immordino- Yang, 
2011; Immordino- Yang and Damasio, 2011). 

Concerning the promotion of the “emo- 
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tional concept” in teaching and learning, the 
merits are most often attributed to Goleman 
and his, already famous point of view, accord- 
ing to which emotional competences are not 
inborn, but can be learned; they are developed 
through experiences and can be developed, 
practiced and learned, like any other subject 
(Goleman, 2006). 

New psychological literature offers 
more models and theories of emotional intel- 
ligence (Ability model, Trait model, Mixed 
model). 

These models differ in their conceptu- 
alization and operationalization of key terms, 
as well as in the way they study and measure 
these terms. Therefore, Park (1999) considers 
it desirable to first disclose the differences be- 
tween the related, most frequently used con- 
structs: emotional intelligence and literacy. 

Emotional intelligence is a potential 
(predisposition) for emotional fluency, while 
emotional literacy represents the constellation 
of skills, strategies and tools that we adopt and 
develop to become truly emotionally fluent 
(Bocchino, 1999), Park, 1999 states that emo- 
tional literacy is the ability to recognize one’s 
own and others’ emotions, and to react accord- 
ingly. Steiner (2003), widely accepted as the 
author of the term “emotional literacy’’, states 
that an emotionally literate person is able to 
become aware of their own feelings, whether 
they are pleasant or unpleasant, and acts in ac- 
cordance with this knowledge. Therefore, per- 
son’s perceptions and awareness of their own 
emotional experience is the central focus on 
which studies of emotional literacy are direct- 
ed, as can be concluded from the understand- 
ing of the above mentioned and other authors 
(Orbach, 2000; Park, 1999; Steiner, 2003). 

In addition to defining and operation- 
alizing the emotional literacy construct, the 
second, essentially important question, are the 
characteristics and possibilities for its devel- 
opment. The belief that emotional literacy can 
be developed and taught at every age 1s widely 
represented in the emergence of the various 
applicative programs concerning emotional 
literacy, that are increasingly diverse and nu- 
merous worldwide. 

Even though the belief that the possi- 
bilities for the development of emotional lit- 
eracy are not limited by age has its foothold 
in empirical research, it is still considered that 
learning is best started in childhood (Figueroa- 
Sanchez, 2008), as is the case with most other 
skills such as reading, writing, learning for- 
eign languages, sports... In the context of ed- 
ucation, this position is important in various 


aspects because, according to Steiner (2003), 
humans start to define their life attitudes early 
in life and emotional habits depend on them 
and therefore will very likely accompany the 
person during her entire life. 

The strong influence of the emotional 
experience on all human activities, and the fact 
that it plays a significant role in the education- 
al process, not only in actual achievement and 
learning, but also in the lifelong learning, 1s 
documented by many review, systematic and 
critical studies, meta-analysis and by a large 
number of empirical quantitative and quali- 
tative researches (BuljubaSi¢-Kuzmanovic, 
2008; Durlak, Weissberg, Dymnicki, Taylor, 
and Schellinger, 2011; Elias, 2006; Hum- 
phrey, Curran, Morris, Farell, and Woods, 
2007; Wells, Barlow and Stewart-Brown, 
2003; Zins, Bloodworth, Weissberg, and Wal- 
berg, 2004; Zins and Elias, 2006). 

In empirical studies, socio-emotional 
aspects of the family and school environment, 
interactions with parents, peers, and teachers 
are the most examined factors in correlation 
to academic achievement. Recent researches 
are more focused on the school climate and 
the specific aspects of the socio-cultural envi- 
ronment of growing up, such as the number of 
family members, educational style... and their 
impact on prosocial behavior, willingness to 
learn and learning ability, sense of security 
in the school environment, self-actualization, 
life values and student attitudes (Jennings and 
Greenberg, 2009; Stepanovic and Dermanoy, 
2015). 

Although these studies examine vari- 
ous socio-emotional aspects in relation to dif- 
ferent educational outcomes, their findings 
consistently point to a general pedagogical, 
developmental-psychological, theoretical pos- 
tulate that a child can successfully participate 
in the educational process only when his or 
her basic needs (in this case the need to ex- 
press, articulate and regulate emotions), are 
adequately met (Schutz and Lanehart, 2002). 
A number of authors point out that it is quite 
certain that emotions have an impact on learn- 
ing of cognitive content in schools. These au- 
thors argue that emotions are embedded in a 
series of cognitive processes that are part of 
the learning process, of attention, memory, de- 
cision making, motivation and social function- 
ing, and that rational logical thinking deprived 
of emotions cannot be adequately used in the 
real world (immordino-Yang and Damasio, 
2011; Tosi¢ Radev, and PeSikan, 2017). 

The latest research into affective dimen- 
sions of education provides plenty of evidence 
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that the experience of academic (non)success 
is directly and indirectly related to socio-emo- 
tional experiences at school: to the feeling of 
acceptance or rejection by teachers, peers, iso- 
lation experience and various other forms of 
emotional stress; and that the frequent nega- 
tive emotional experiences increase the risk of 
generalized failure, lead to school absentee- 
ism, juvenile delinquency and other problems 
in dealing with difficulties during life (Zins et 
al, 2004). 

On the other hand, although teachers are 
aware of the variety of feelings of comfort and 
discomfort, which accompany their everyday 
work in the classroom, many experts warn that 
this field is still not understood adequately. 
There is a need for the teachers to recognize 
the connection of their own feelings and emo- 
tional competences with the pedagogical cli- 
mate that they create in the classroom, their 
work style and the leadership and support they 
provide to students (Suzi¢c, 2002; Perry and 
Ball, 2007; Jennings and Greenberg, 2009; 
Golub and Bohaé, 2015). 

However, all these findings are slowly 
and very selectively applied in our educational 
practice. Emotions in school (in teaching) are 
still a controversial subject, whose “power” 
can be productively “used” and unfortunately 
“abused”. The contemporary living conditions 
put both the teachers and the students in the 
position to face ever increasing and diversify- 
ing challenges, such as accelerated technolog- 
ical development, increasing insecurity and 
frustration and changes in the field of work. 
All this changes demand different approaches 
to education and different concepts of literacy 
from those of the 20" century (Elias, 2006; 
Djermanov et al, 2015). 

Our research is a contribution for the 
initial analysis of the level of emotional liter- 
acy of students in our country. Our motivation 
was the intention to contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of the pedagogical and social im- 
portance of the affective dimension of educa- 
tion in the discourse of contemporary school 
through this research. 


2. MATERIALS AND METHODS 
2.1. Research Topic and Purpose 


The topics of this research are the char- 
acteristics and levels of students’ emotional 
literacy. The research is based on the Claude 
Steiner’s theoretical model of emotional Iit- 
eracy (2003). The aim of the research was to 
identify the characteristics of the emotional 
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literacy profile of students related to their sex 
and age. This aim is concretized through three 
objectives: (1) To test the level of students’ 
emotional literacy based on profile compo- 
nents from the theoretical model; (2) To ex- 
amine the differences between the levels of 
emotional literacy based on the sex of the stu- 
dents; (3) Determine the differences between 
the levels of emotional literacy based on the 
age of the students. 


2.2. Research Methods and 
Techniques 


Descriptive research method and a struc- 
tured questionnaire survey have been used in 
this research. “Emotional awareness question- 
naire” was used for gathering the data (Stein- 
er, 2003). This instrument is comprised of six 
subscales; emotional numbness; physical sen- 
sations, chaotic primal experience; differen- 
tiation of emotions; empathy and interactivity. 
Emotional awareness was an indicator of the 
operationalization of literacy components. 

Each subscale has six statements (36 
items 1n total) with three response modes (Yes 
- No - Not Sure). Only positive answers are 
scored. 

The profile of emotional awareness for 
each examinee was constructed on the basis of 
partial scores on subscales. According to the 
typology of the theoretical model, empirical 
profiles were classified into: profile of low, av- 
erage and high level of emotional awareness. 
This research has used four of the six scales 
in the original instrument: emotional numb- 
ness scale (EN); differentiation of emotions 
(DF); empathy (EM) and interactivity (IA). 
This instrument has been translated into Ser- 
bian language in 2007, as a part of the Stein- 
ers’ study: ,,Emotional Literacy; Intelligence 
with a Heart’. 


2.3. Research Sample 


The research was conducted on a sample 
of two age groups of students, both sexes, in 
the urban environment (N=335). The sample 
consisted of 335 students, of which 164 were 
primary school pupils, 14-15 years of age, and 
171 were grammar school students, aged 17- 
18 years. The distribution of examinees by sex 
was: 146 male and 189 female. The examinees 
were students of two primary and two second- 
ary schools in Novi Sad in the Republic of 
Serbia. 
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Table 1. Sample of the Research 


Sex of 


Age of children ae N 2 
Male aa 
Primary school Female 79 164 
Secondary Male 71 171 
school Female 100 
= of — Male 14] -_ 
ee Female 189 
Seconda 


2.4. Statistical data processing 


Data analysis: After the carried out re- 
search, the data were prepared for the statis- 
tical analysis. SPSS Program was used for 
quantitative data processing in order to per- 
form statistical calculations of measures and 
procedures in the field of descriptive statistics 
and inferential statistics (frequency, arithmetic 
mean, standard deviation, t-test to test the sig- 
nificance of differences between independent 
groups of respondents). 


3. RESULTS 


The first task of the research was focused 
on the level of emotional consciousness of stu- 
dents (emotional literacy). The level of emo- 
tional consciousness implicitly indicated the 
level of emotional literacy as well, because it 
could not be directly measured, but indirectly 
through measuring emotional consciousness. 


Profile emotional literacy 
(N=335) 


EN Lit EM LA, 


Figure 1. Students’ emotional literacy 
profile 


Nad 


es 


jak 


Based on descriptive result indicators 
(frequency, average values and partial scores 
on subscales), we obtained the empirical pro- 
file of students’ emotional literacy (Figure 1). 
The profile has characteristics of the theoreti- 
cal profile of the average level of emotional 
awareness (Steiner, 2003), which means that 
examinees aged 14-19, both sexes, exhibit an 


average level of emotional literacy. 


3.1. The differences of Emotional 
literacy according to the sex 


Results of the analysis of components 
of the emotional literacy profile (awareness) 
based on the sex of the examinees (Table 2) 
show that differences are statistically signifi- 
cant (p < 0.01) in three of the four observed 
components. 


Table 2. Emotional consciousness: Sig- 
nificant differences according to the sex 


Components t-test 


= = " = value 
2 ? 
EN Female 181105 622 00 
DF Female 396 132 258 01 
9? 
EM remale 269 132 9339 
1A remale 360 132 “287 0 


Results (Table 2) were additionally 
analyzed and interpreted on the subscales of 
emotional numbness (EO), differentiation of 
emotions (DE), empathy (EM) and interactiv- 
ity (IN). 


3.1.1. Differences in the level of 
emotional numbness (EN) in relation 
to the sex 


Emotional numbness (EN) is at the very 
end of the scale of emotional literacy and 
marks a low emotional awareness. 

A high score on this scale is manifested 
by the absence of emotional reactions, feel- 
ings of emptiness, exhaustion, and confusion. 
People with extremely high results are usu- 
ally not aware of their emotions. Emotions are 
“frozen” and inaccessible for consciousness. 

Our results on this scale (EN) show that 
girls generally have significantly lower scores 
than boys and that these differences are statis- 
tically significant (p < 0.01). A relatively high 
score among the male examinees (M=2.60; 
SD=1.27) on the scale of emotional numb- 
ness, 1s additionally analyzed through the con- 
tent of individual passages on this scale. The 
results of our analysis reveal the alarming fact 
that 50% of boys have affirmatively answered 
questions such as: ‘’I can easily kill a small 
animal, such as a snake or a chicken, and at 
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the same time “I do not feel anything special”’ 
or “I can be around people who feel physical 
pain, and that does not upset me’’, as well as 
the statement “I cry extremely rarely’’, where 
more than 90% of boys responded affirmative- 
ly. The latter could be interpreted in the light 
of our patriarchal upbringing that “teaches”’ 
male children to be strong and not to show 
their emotions. That was the reason for cold 
and apparent “superhuman” strength in their 
responses. It was obvious that male children 
continued to carry a huge emotional burden, 
which they should keep to themselves, as they 
were taught. 


3.1.2. Differences in the level of 
differentiation of emotions (DF) in 
relation to the sex 


The second component of the “differen- 
tiation of emotions” refers to the recognition 
and interpretation of one’s own and other’s 
emotions. The level of differentiation of emo- 
tions shows how much a person 1s aware of 
their feelings, whether he or she knows how 
to recognize them and to determine their in- 
tensity, to think about them and to talk with 
other people about them. Generally speaking, 
the differentiation of emotions allows regula- 
tion, control and adequate expression of emo- 
tions. People with a high degree of emotional 
awareness achieve a high score on this compo- 
nent. Our results on the scale of differentiation 
show that the examinees of both sexes have 
very high scores and that girls show a higher 
degree of differentiation of emotions (Female, 
M=3.96, SD=1.32; Male, M=3.59, SD=1.31). 

The difference is statistically signifi- 
cant (p <0.01).This data suggests that girls 
in general have a higher level of “emotional 
literacy” than boys, since the component of 
the differentiation of emotions 1s crucial for 
the development of higher levels of emotional 
awareness. 


3.1.3. Differences in the level of 
empathy (EM) in relation to the sex 


The third analyzed component is “Em- 
pathy”. Empathy 1s a specific kind of intuition 
and it is exclusively related to emotions. Its 
basic characteristic is the emotional vicarious 
experience of another person’s feelings. It dif- 
fers from compassion in that compassion is a 
mental, and empathy is an emotional process. 
A high score at the empathy scale indicates a 
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high level of emotional awareness. 

In order to be able to develop empathy, a 
person needs a high ability to differentiate his 
or her own emotions, so that he or she could 
share the emotions of others. Our research has 
not shown the significant differences in the 
empathy (EM) levels by sex (Table 2). 

Although the examinees have a high 
score on the differentiation of emotions scale, 
both sexes report a relatively low level of 
empathy (Male, M=2.55, SD=1.37; Female, 
M=2.66, SD=1.32). 


3.1.4. Sex differences in degree of 
interaction (IA) 


Fourth component is the “emotional in- 
teractivity” (IA). Steiner (2003) says it is “the 
most sophisticated level of consciousness” 
(p.48). Itis shown through the way of reacting 
to emotions and understanding the emotional 
exchanges between people. 

Emotional interactivity requires a high 
level of awareness of one’s own and other 
people’s emotions, the estimation of how 
different emotions affect each other, and the 
awareness that the interaction of different 
emotions affects the intensity, dynamics and 
development of new ones. Interactivity 1s at 
the top of Steiner’s (2003) scale of emotional 
awareness, but he does not exclude the pos- 
sible existence of another component, closer 
to the full awareness. 

Our results (Table 2) show that the ex- 
aminees of both sexes have high values on this 
component (Female, M=3.60, SD=1.32; Male, 
M=3.14, SD=1.57). The differences by sex are 
statistically significant (p <.00) and higher 
among the female examinees. 

The data concerning the high scores on 
this scale, for both groups of examinees and 
relatively low scores on the empathy scale, 
motivated us to analyze in more detail the an- 
swers on the individual items of the scale. Con- 
tent analysis of the following items: “People 
appreciate me because I calm down the situa- 
tions when the emotions are heated.”’; “I help 
people to understand and differentiate their 
emotions and I’m good at it because I usually 
understand why they feel them.” “When I’m in 
a room full of people, I can recognize the feel- 
ings of that group - excitement, anger, bore- 
dom or fear’, suggests a possible reason for 
this unexpected result. We think that students 
were more focused to their own “I” or “me” 
position, rather than the content of the state- 
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ment itself (I help others, I can understand, 
people appreciate me). The striking similarity 
in the scores of differentiation and interactiv- 
ity scales, on the one hand, and the low scores 
on the empathy scale, on the other hand, sug- 
gests several possible reasons for these results, 
from the question of the content validity of the 
scale for this age at which it was applied to the 
insufficient self-criticism of adolescents 1n as- 
sessing their own competencies at the interac- 
tive scale items. 

Differentiation of emotions is necessary, 
but not sufficient for interactivity. It implies 
the capacity and the desire to truly understand 
the emotions of others, which our examinees 
manifest at a relatively low level. This indi- 
cates the need for further research in order to 
clarify this result. 


3.2. Emotional literacy in 
relation to years of age and the level 
of education 


Differences in the components of emo- 
tional literacy were also analyzed in compari- 
son with the age of the examinees. 

The results given in (Table 3) show in- 
teresting results. The scores on the emotional 
numbness scale (EN) and interaction scale 
(IA) of younger and older examinees are mu- 
tually similar and their scores concerning the 
scales of emotion differentiation (DF) and em- 
pathy (EM) are statistically significantly dif- 
ferent. 


Table 3. Differences in the level of emo- 
tional literacy in relation to the age 


Components School M sD t-test 
Scale value 
Primary 2.19 1.14 
55 5 
a Secondary 2.12 1.28 : 
Primary 3.62 1.29 Tt 
_ Secondary 3.97 1.33 oan ae 
Primary 2.89 1.39 
3. 
= Secondary 2.39 1.25 a a 
IA Primary 3.41 1.49 13 89 


Secondary 3.39 1.41 = 


This direction in the differences between 
ages is interesting for further analysis. Older 
students generally have higher scores on the 
scale of differentiation, and younger students 
have higher scores on the scale of empathy. In 
both cases differences are statistically signifi- 
cant (p< 0.01). 


3.2.1. Differences in the level of 
emotional numbness (EN) in relation 
to the level of education 


The average values on the scale (EN) for 
both ages (Table 3) show that older students 
achieve slightly lower results on the scale 
(EN) and that this difference is not statistically 
significant. These data, together with the data 
about sex differences on the same scale, im- 
ply that a traditional “emotional pattern” - the 
suppression of emotions among boys - basi- 
cally does not change with age. These data 
show that the reason for this phenomenon 1s 
not developmental, but based on cultural and 
educational factors active in childhood and 
evidently difficult to change. 


3.2.2. Differences in the level of 
differentiation of emotions (EN) in 
relation to the age 


On the scale of differentiation of emo- 
tions (DF), students of both ages achieved high 
scores (Table 3). The obtained data — that the 
results of older students are higher (M=3.97, 
SD=1.33), and that the differences between 
ages are Statistically significant (p <0.00) - 
speaks in favor of the development of this com- 
ponent of emotional literacy with the age of 
students. When we interconnect the results of 
this component, given the significance of sex 
and age differences, it can be concluded that 
the differentiation of emotions is the highest 
among girls at secondary school age, and the 
lowest among boys of elementary school age. 
By comparing the values for subgroups within 
the sex and age variables(Secondary, M=3.97, 
SD=1.33; Female, M=3.96, SD=1.32), we can 
see that for the recognition and interpretation 
of one’s own and other people’s emotions, the 
key factor 1s the age, although the sex differ- 
ences are important. 


3.2.3. Differences in the level of 
empathy in relation to the age 


On the empathy scale (Table 3), age dif- 
ferences are statistically significant (p <0.01) 
in favor of younger students. The fact that 
younger students are significantly more em- 
pathic than the older students was unexpected 
and it is one of the most interesting findings 
of this research. This finding should also be 
checked on a representative sample to deter- 
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mine whether it 1s a possible systematic trend, 
or an artifact, generated by some other reason, 
for example by the sample on which the sur- 
vey was conducted. 


3.2.4. Differences in the level of 
interaction in relation to the age 


On the scale of emotional interaction 
(Table 3), the difference between primary and 
secondary school students was not observed 
(Primary, M=3.41, SD=1.49; Secondary, 
M=3.39, SD=1.41). A slightly higher inter- 
activity score was recorded among primary 
school pupils, which suggests a similarity with 
the lower level of empathy among secondary 
school pupils, compared with the primary 
school students. 


4. DISCUSSIONS 


Emotions are an important component 
of human life, and therefore each person 
needs to develop competencies that are re- 
lated to recognizing and managing emotions, 
effectively resolving emotional conflicts, and 
establishing close, positive relationships with 
other people. Although it can be learned and 
improved throughout a person’s life, the early 
childhood is considered to be the best period 
for the development of the emotional literacy. 

Considering the fact that the field of 
emotional intelligence and emotional literacy 
is still a new area, not thoroughly researched 
and understood, and that there are not many 
relevant empirical research studies in Serbia, 
the aim of our research was to initially map 
emotional literacy of students and discover 
some of the characteristics of its key compo- 
nents related to sex and age. 

Research results that are interpreted 
according to the Claud Steiner’s theoretical 
model have shown that the students in general 
have an average level of emotional literacy. 
The results of the analysis of the subcompo- 
nents of emotional literacy by sex suggest 
that girls generally show a higher level of 
emotional literacy compared to boys, which 
is manifested through: a higher level of dif- 
ferentiation of emotions and interactions, as 
well as through lower scores on the absence 
of an emotional reaction. The results showing 
the level of the empathy are generally low and 
sex differences are not significant in this area. 

Furthermore, the analysis of the results 
by the age of the examinees shows statistically 
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significant differences in the opposite direc- 
tion between the two components. That is to 
say, older students have a higher level of dif- 
ferentiation of emotions and a lower level of 
empathy than younger students. 

The finding that might be especially in- 
teresting as a base for the future research 1s 
the data of the survey that high school students 
show a significantly lower degree of empa- 
thy compared to elementary school students. 
This age inversion tendency raises a number 
of questions: what are the reasons for rela- 
tively low level of empathy among students in 
general? What is the cause of the lower level 
of empathy among older students? What fac- 
tors have contributed to it? We think that the 
answers to these questions should be sought 
in the next research in conjunction with the 
contextual factors of social transition, general 
social crisis, anomia and the value crisis 1n so- 
ciety, as well as with the specificities of the 
psychosocial age of older examinees — char- 
acterized by the development identity crisis 
(Erikson, 2008). 

Another data that requires further and 
more detailed analysis is a conclusion of this 
research that a large number of students, es- 
pecially boys, exhibit the signs of emotional 
indifference and suppression of emotions. 

The overall results of the research sup- 
port the need for monitoring the emotional 
development of young people, new and more 
comprehensive research, as well as a system- 
atic influence on the development of their 
emotional competences, which requires a 
more active role of the school. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


If the imperative of modern education 1s 
a modern, humane and more efficient school, 
which takes the real life forces of the child as 
its starting point and is entirely focused on 
areal, authentic student with his or her actual 
capacity for development, needs, interests and 
development problems (Kostovic, 2006), this 
kind of school actively participates in the de- 
velopment of the emotional literacy of its stu- 
dents. 

What are the chances that the emotional 
literacy of students becomes integral part of 
the educational process? Will emotions fi- 
nally get legitimacy in educational discourse? 
Is there room for realistic optimism? Those 
questions are still open for all professionals in 
education in our country. 


The facts about educational practice 
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in Serbia show that socio-emotional learn- 
ing programs have not yet found their place, 
although education experts agree that educa- 
tional outcomes should not only be academic, 
but also social and emotional, and that much 
of the existing and growing problems are stu- 
dents and teachers are, by their nature, affec- 
tive. 

In countries that have recognized the 1m- 
portance of emotional literacy and already have 
a wealth of experience in this regard, the main 
focus 1s on the development programs of emo- 
tional and social competence in children and 
young people (SEL programs). Such programs 
are usually aimed at acquiring knowledge, at- 
titudes and skills related to the recognition and 
management of emotions, social relations and 
relationships and effective decision-making 
(Munjas, Samarin and TakSi¢c, 2009; Zins and 
Elias, 2006). Some of the programs are more 
general and integrated into educational curri- 
cula, while others are specific and targeted at 
particular problems and challenges that young 
people face (e.g.: Programs for the promotion 
of mental health; Programs for the prevention 
of abuse of psychoactive suspensions; Pro- 
grams for the prevention of asocial behavior, 
school absenteeism and substance abuse; Pro- 
grams for the promotion of academic success 
and learning; Programs for the positive devel- 
opment of young people. (Maric, Jurisin and 
Kostovic, 2016). Experiences and good prac- 
tice models in the aforementioned preventive 
and curative intervention programs could be 
a support in the creation of such programs in 
our country. 

When creating and introducing these 
programs, it is necessary to acknowledge the 
fact that the teacher is a key link in the func- 
tioning of the school and that his or her role 1s 
crucial in the “bringing to life” of contempo- 
rary theories and curricula in direct practice. 
Research also provides useful guidelines in 
this field, pointing out that it makes sense to 
first help the teachers to become “emotion- 
ally literate’ (Jennings and Greenberg, 2009). 
Vocational and professional training programs 
for teachers are primarily based on training the 
practitioners to recognize emotional factors 
that influence student behavior and to choose 
appropriate actions that will contribute to 
creating a more favorable emotional climate 
in the classroom, and thus to a better school 
achievement of students (Perry and Ball, 2007; 
Keener et al., 2007; as cited in Pantic, 2009). 

The resources and time are needed for 
any change in education. Various experiences 
of innovation in education confirm that it is 


not enough just to introduce a change, but it 
is necessary to understand and accept the rea- 
sons for its introduction. If the teachers do not 
accept the educational innovation and incor- 
porate it into their personal and professional 
identity, the chances for its success are, quite 
certainly, considerably weakened. 

We believe that our research of the char- 
acteristics and level of emotional literacy of 
students contributes to understanding the im- 
portance of this topic in the discourse of mod- 
ern school. 

Although the role of the school is the 
most prominent, we believe that the develop- 
ment of emotional literacy should be more 
widely understood as the responsibility of all 
institutions and individuals working with chil- 
dren and young people (families, educational 
authorities, governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations and wider community) 
in particular those whose professional interest 
is to provide assistance and support 1n their 
growth and development. 
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